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RECENT PATRISTIC STUDIES 
Fifteen years ago the textual materials for the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians were increased by the discovery of a latin version, 
in a manuscript of the eleventh century. They are now still more im- 
portandy enriched by the discovery of a Coptic version. 1 It is significant 
that the so-called Second Episde of Clement does not appear with the first 
in these ancient versions, a circumstance that importandy corroborates the 
prevalent view that the Second Epistle has very litde to do with the First. 
The new Coptic witness to the text is in the dialect of Akhmim, and was 
discovered in the course of some restorations in the famous White Monastery 
at Sohag, near Akhmim, the monastery of the great Shenute, or Sinuthios, the 
founder of Coptic learning. This convent library had previously supplied 
thousands of leaves of Coptic literature to continental libraries, and may 
still yield up other treasures of Christian antiquity to the scholar. For 
the present manuscript we may well be grateful to the enlightened Shenute 
and his successors, for the textual witnesses for I Clement are by no means 
numerous. One Greek manuscript, Constantinopolitanus, preserves the 
text in full, one, Alexandrinus, in large part, and there are Syriac and Latin 
versions. To these four witnesses, Carl Schmidt now adds a fifth in this 
Akhmim manuscript. It is written on papyrus, and belongs to the fourth 
century, being thus older than Alexandrinus. In type of text, it stands 
with the Greek manuscripts rather than with the other versions. As a 
version, it does not of course take rank with the Greek witnesses to the 
text, but its evidence is none the less welcome and useful. The manu- 
script is in book form and in good preservation, the very leather cover still 
protecting it when it reached Schmidt's skilful hands, and but five leaves 
being missing. Schmidt publishes full introductions and the Coptic text 
in the pages of the manuscript, with the chapter numbers of the editions, 
and concludes with full indices of Greek and Coptic words, and a facsimile 
of a page of the papyrus. In the foot-notes the Coptic variants of each 
page are given in Greek equivalents, so that non-Coptists can use the edition 
to some purpose. Altogether, Carl Schmidt has done patristic study a 
fresh and notable service in this editio princeps of a new version of I Clement. 
The text is in itself a notable addition to the Akmlmic literature, and the 
glossary is an important contribution to Coptic lexicography. Another 
somewhat fragmentary manuscript of the same version is reported at 
Strassburg, where Rosch is undertaking its publication. 

1 Der Ersle Clemensbriej in attkoptischer Ueberselzung. Untersucht und herausgege- 
ben von Carl Schmidt. Mit Lichtdruck-Faksimile der Handschrift. (Texte und 
Untersuchungen, XXXII, i.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 160 pages. M. 9. 
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For the Shepherd of Hernias, one of the most popular of early Chris- 
tian works, the textual evidence is less complete and satisfactory than for 
I Clement. Of Greek witnesses, we have but two, one, the Sinaiticus, pre- 
serving perhaps one-fourth of the text, the other, the Athous, about nine- 
tenths. For the remainder we are, except for a few scraps of papyrus, 
dependent upon the versions. The Athos manuscript, however, has never 
been made to yield up its evidence in a direct and unambiguous form. Its 
history is of interest. It originally consisted of ten parchment leaves, 
dating probably from the fifteenth century, and until after 1840 it lay 
complete and undisturbed in the Monastery of St. Gregory on Mt. Athos. 
Soon after that time, the monks of Athos say, the last leaf of it was taken 
from the mountain by Minas Minoides, who visited Athos in the forties, 
and is known to have taken some manuscripts away. Shortly after, the 
manuscript dealer and forger, Simonides, visited Athos, and took away to 
Leipzig three leaves of the nine still at St. Gregory's, as well as a somewhat 
inexact copy of the rest, and disposed of the whole to the University of 
Leipzig, in 1855. Upon this very unsatisfactory evidence, supplemented 
for the first fourth by the discovery of Sinaiticus in 1859, Greek editions 
mainly rested for nearly thirty years. In 1883 Spyridion Lambros sent his 
pupil, Georgandas, to Athos to copy the leaves still there, and in 1888 he, 
with J. Armitage Robinson, published a collation of this copy with that 
of Simonides. 

The need of a fresh, independent, and authoritative publication of the 
Athos manuscript has thus been needed for fifty years, and is at length 
admirably supplied by Professor Lake. 2 On his many visits to Athos, he 
has, at the instance of Dr. Grenfell, made repeated efforts to find this famous 
codex, and, after several failures, he at length succeeded, in 1905, when he 
photographed and copied the six Athos leaves. The hand is crabbed and 
crowded, and presents no small difficulties to the decipherer, but Professor 
Lake's publication of his photographs, with his transcriptions, puts the evi- 
dence of these six leaves before textual scholars in a form that leaves nothing 
to be desired, and makes patristic study his lasting debtor. The difficulty 
of reading the small and irregular hand of the manuscript makes Professor 
Lake's transcript doubly welcome, and rounds out a notable and epoch- 
making contribution to the study of Hennas. We should now have a 
similar photographic edition of the Leipzig leaves. 

Fresh materials for the study of Severus of Antioch are supplied in an 

* Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of the Shepherd of Hermas. Photographed 
and Transcribed by Kirsopp Lake. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. 12 plates; 16 
pages. 
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edition of six of his sermons, 3 lost in Greek, but twice translated into 
Syriac, and now published in the version of Jacob of Edessa (a. d. 701), 
from a British Museum manuscript of a. d. 868. Only one of these ser- 
mons has been previously published. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
The University of Chicago 



The manuscript of Irenaeus' recently recovered work found in an 
Armenian church at Erivan, Russian Armenia, in December, 1904, is 
published under a title which is agreeably full and descriptive. 4 The 
Greek is that preserved by Eusebius, H. E. 5. 26, and heretofore 
the only thing known of the work. The text occupies the first part of the 
volume and furnishes a basis of study for Armenian scholars; the German 
translation presents Irenaeus' thought for others. The importance of the 
work, as Harnack has pointed out (p. 55), is not in any considerable addition 
to our knowledge of Irenaeus' thought and teaching, for it covers much the 
same ground as the last part of the Adversus Haereses. Even the charac- 
teristic appeal to the teaching of "the elders, the disciples of the apostles" 
appears twice. It is significant rather for the view it gives of Irenaeus' 
personal religious and theological position. It thus serves to emphasize 
what we did know and to urge due attention to Irenaeus for the unique 
place which he occupies as a connecting link between the New Testament 
and the third century. 

Frank G. Lewis 

The University of Chicago 



For half a century and more a good, critical edition of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, as of so many other things in early Christian literature, has been 
felt by the world of scholars to be a real desideratum. Dindorf's edition 
(Oxford, 1869) appeared with the avowed purpose of supplying this need. 
But as the reviews of the time show, and as ampler examination has since 
confirmed, the promises given in the preface and the hopes awakened by 

3 Les Homeliae cathedrales de Severe d'Antioche. Traduction Syriaque ineclite 
de Jacques d'Edesse. I. Homelies LII-LVII. Publiees et traduites en Francais 
par Rubens Duval {Pairologia Orientates, T. IV, Fasc. I). Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
94 pages. 1906. 

4 Des heiligen Irenaus Schrijt zum Erweise der apostolischen Verkiindigen (Eis 
iirlSei£iv toO Attoo-toKikov KijpiyiiaTos). In armenischer Version entdeckt, heraus 
gegeben und ins Deutsche iibersetzt von Lie. Dr. Karapet ter-Mekerttscbian und Lie. 
Dr. Erwandter-Minassiantz; mit einem Nachwort und Anmerkungen von Adolf 
Harnack. [Texte und Untersuchtmgen, 31. Band, Heft 1.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. 
viii + 69* + 68 pages. M. 6. 
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the name of the great editor lacked much of being fulfilled. Since then the 
excellent work of Hort-Mayor upon Stromateis, Book VII (1902), and of 
P. M. Barnard on Quis dives salvetur (1895), has but served to accentuate 
the need of similar work for the rest of the great Alexandrian's writings. 

This work 5 has been undertaken by Dr. Otto Stahlin, who was selected 
by the Kirchenvaterkommission of the Royal Prussian Academy to be the 
editor of Clemens Alexandrinus in their great series, "Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte." The first vol- 
ume of this edition of Clement's works appeared in 1905 and was reviewed 
in Vol. X (1906), pp. 735 ff., of this Journal. Thanks to the diligent 
labors, past and present, of Dr. Stahlin, the publishers were enabled in the 
autumn of 1906, little more than a year after the appearance of Vol. I, 
to bring out Vol. II. 

This contains Books I-VI of the Stromateis. Stahlin uses the Latin 
title Stromata. This is but a small matter, and of course Stromata is justi- 
fiable from the Latin point of view. Yet, to follow Hort-Mayor's precedent 
in using everywhere Clement's own title Stromateis would not have been 
difficult, and would have added a touch to the pleasing accuracy in details, 
otherwise so well maintained in this work of Stahlin's. 

The text of the Stromateis is preceded by a very brief introduction 
(pp. ix-xiv). Much of the prefatory material to the Stromateis — account 
of manuscripts and auxiliary text-critical material in excerpt manuscripts, 
catenae, florilegia, and quotations, of former editions, etc. — had been given 
in Vol. I. Such additional information as is to be given, e. g., on the orthog- 
raphy of the one independent manuscript of Stromateis (designated by 
Stahlin L) which at present is in the hands of scholars, has been relegated to 
Vol. Ill (see Vol. I, p. XLI, n. 1). Thus the present volume was left free 
to devote itself almost exclusively to the presentation of the text. Besides 
a brief statement supplying information, which had been omitted in Vol. I, 
concerning the correctors and the textual condition of L, and the acknowl- 
edgment of aid received from other scholars in the preparation of this 
edition, the prefatory pages of this volume present as their chief feature an 
exhibit of about 100 errors found in Dindorf , chiefly in manuscript readings, 
which have been corrected by Dr. Stahlin. This exhibit, together with 
the fact, stated in Vol. I, p. xlii, that, in addition to the use of the two colla- 
tions made for previous editions, two further collations of L were made for 

5 Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. Heraus- 
gegeben von der Kirchenvaterkommission der Kdnigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Clemens Alexandrinus, Zweiter Band. Herausg. von Otto Stahlin. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 518 pages. M. 16.50. 
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this edition, the last by the careful hand of Stahlin himself, gives ground 
for the presumption that we have here before us an exact presentation of 
the manuscript readings for the Stromateis. And, of course, besides L, 
all other text-critical material obtainable has been carefully used. But 
the labors upon the external evidence were among the least of the editor's 
troubles. The crux lay elsewhere. The manuscript tradition, direct and 
indirect, was scanty, and in many places very imperfect, often obviously 
faulty. This necessitated in large measure the use of conjectural emenda- 
tion. Of the difficulties and imperfections of this method of text-con- 
struction the editor was, of course, well aware. Nor does he lead the reader 
to expect a perfectly assured text. Yet here, too, former editions had left 
room for improvement. And to make such improvement as with the aid 
of the resources of modern scholarship could be made, Dr. Stahlin has 
spared no pains. The text which he offers, so far as I have been able to 
examine, has successfully avoided the pitfalls of wild and unsafe conjecture. 
And not infrequently a more or less obvious correction, a slight change in 
punctuation, makes a decidedly better reading. Thus irpmros for /*ovos 
(p. 281, 1. 30), though perhaps not all will agree that Clement must neces- 
sarily have so written, fits the context beautifully. P. 1, 1. 13, interroga- 
tion-point instead of period probably represents what the author had in 
mind. And there are other examples of similar changes probably still 
better. 

Besides the improved text, the reader has in the one set of notes at the 
bottom of the page an apparatus giving the variant manuscript readings 
and a generous selection of the conjectures of such scholars as Sylburg, 
Potter, Klotz, Markknd, and Dindorf of former times, and of such present- 
day men as Mayor, Schwartz, von Willamowitz-Mollendorf, and Mttnzel 
(the latter's, arriving too late, in the appendix), to choose from. Of course, 
even so one may differ at times with all the variants offered. P. 114, 1. 21, 
e. g., Sylburg's suggestion SieXrjkvSevai for L's fha\e\ri$£vai looks most rea- 
sonable and would seem worthy of a place in the apparatus at least. But 
such omissions were of course unavoidable in making a selection of readings 
for even so fine and full an edition as this. And altogether it may be said, 
though Dr. Stahlin will certainly not be able to please every reader in every 
passage, yet we have as a result of his work that modern, critical edition of 
Clemens Alexandrinus which we have been looking for, offering to the user 
practically all the aids to text-construction at present obtainable — an edition 
which scholars working upon Clement may not safely neglect. 

Another feature of this edition, which it shares with its sister-volumes 
in the " Schriftsteller " series, is the full, and probably well-nigh exhaustive, 
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notation of quotations, especially valuable in the Stromatist, given in the 
first set of notes under the text. These have not yet been gathered up, as 
is the custom in this series, into an index at the end of the volume. But 
this, as well as the other indices which form one of the valuable adjuncts 
to all the "Schriftsteller" editions, is no doubt in preparation and will 
probably find its proper place after the conclusion of all of Clement's extant 
works. 

As some of the minor features worthy of mention in this volume may 
be noted: the printing of the page-numbers of Sylburg and Potter in the 
margin; a table exhibiting the page-numbering of the Paris edition of 1629 
is to be given at the end of Vol. HI; to avoid further confusion in the 
handling of quotations, the somewhat faulty paragraphing of Klotz has been 
retained; to facilitate reference, however, subdivisions have been added, 
printed in heavy, legible type in the margin. Another mark of the careful 
work in detail upon this volume is the precision of the proofreading. In 
such examination as I have been able to give this matter but one slight 
misprint, not noted in the table of errata, has come under my notice — the 
lack of circumflex over ow, p. 197, 1. 2. 

M. Sprengling 

Chicago 

The second "volume" of the Berlin Academy edition of Eusebius is 
dedicated to the church history. Of this two parts, each a substantial 
volume, have appeared. 6 These contain the Greek text edited by Schwartz, 
Rufinus' Latin translation edited by Mommsen, the Greek of the Martyrs 
of Palestine, and Rufinus' continuation of Eusebius. The Greek and Latin 
texts are printed on opposite pages and both are furnished with footnotes, 
first of references and second of variations of text. A third volume contain- 
ing prolegomena and indexes and completing the work is promised for 1908. 

In his Propheten- und Apostellegenden,'' Schermann handles two distinct 
documents or groups of documents slightly connected by the facts that they 
are found together in manuscript, that they are both ascribed now to Epi- 
phanius and now to DorotheuS and that they both originated in Syria. 

The stemma of the Vitae prophetarum on p. 132 and that of the Legends 
of the Apostles on p. 353 give the gist of this laborious work. Each dis- 

6 Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. Her- 
ausgegeben von der Kirchenvaterkommission der Konigl. Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 2. Band, Eusebius, Th. I. u. II. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903 and 
1908. 2 vols. 1040 pages. 

1 Propheten- und Apostellegenden. Von Theodor Schermann. Nebst Junger- 
katalogen des Dorotheus und verwandter Texte. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. vii + 368 
pages. M. 11.50. 
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tinguishes half a score or more recensions. The recensions of the Vitae, 
mostly tinged with Christian ideas, lead back through a Jewish-Greek trans- 
lation to a Hebrew original. The recensions of the apostle-legends lead 
back through groups of Syriac and Greek recensions to a Syriac original. 
The careful and conservative datings of the various recensions form perhaps 
the most valuable part of the work. 

The bibliographical value of a painstaking work of this sort on minor 
writings is almost greater than its critical value. The distinguishing and 
labeling of all the forms which reveal distinct authorships, is, at least in 
this case, a practical contribution of considerable interest in literary history, 
and the evidences which distinguish the kindred documents into various 
recensions are quite as interesting as the evidence which these recensions 
bear to the original form. 

In the present temper of scholarship the publication of almost any 
hitherto unedited Greek text is welcomed with something, if not of eager- 
ness, at least of satisfaction. When that text can be described as "the most 
comprehensive and valuable dogmatic florttegium which the ancient church 
has handed down to us" and proves to be critically edited 8 in extremely good 
form, and provided with unusually clear and interesting preliminary matter 
as well as tolerable indexes, the welcome is bound to be cordial. The im- 
portance of the publication is very little qualified by the fact that some of 
the more significant parts have been fragmentarily published before. 

The Doctrina is a collection of nine hundred and seventy-seven, mainly 
christological, quotations drawn from ninety-three early ecclesiastical and 
heretical writings and arranged in forty-five chapters. The first thirty-one 
chapters were probably written between 662 and 680 and were obviously 
compiled to confute the Monophysite and Monothelete heresies: the re- 
maining chapters were composed before 726 and contain various matters. 

The publication of the complete work is thus of direct practical interest 
for the study of the modern questions as to the nature of Christ and its in- 
direct critical interest is rather exceptional. In the first place it contains 
an uncommonly large number of quotations from lost early writings; in 
the second place it furnishes seventh-century evidence for the transmission 
of the text of a large number of important writings, and in the third place it is 
itself a fine example of that higher text criticism which has a place between 
the simple variations of direct manuscript transmission below and compara- 

8 Doctrina patrum de incarnatione verbi. Von Professor Dr. Franz Diekamp. 
Ein griechisches Florllegium aus der Wende des siebenten und achten Jahrhunderts. 
Zum ersten Male vollstandig herausgegeben und untersucht. Milnster: Aschendorff, 
1907. 61 + 367 pages. M. 20. 
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tive literature above. Incidentally it involves a matter of the highest 
palaeographical interest in its chief manuscript (Cod. Vat. 2200) — a paper 
manuscript at least as early as ninth century, having a large sprinkling of 
beautiful majuscules and exhibiting in its minuscule writing the rare tran- 
sition writing between the Roman Cursive and the later minuscule. 

Diekamp treats adequately his five complete manuscripts and sundry 
other manuscripts of parts, the previous editions of the fragmentary portions 
hitherto published, the quotations, chapter heading, scholia, etc., quota- 
tions by later writers, date, and authorship. In his discussion of the re- 
lationship to other kindred works he disputes point blank Schermann's 
opinion that Codex P is the ground work of the Doctrina, and holds, on the 
contrary, that it is only a brief and casual series of extracts from the Doc- 
trina. 

In the matter of date Diekamp accepts the dictum of Loofs (662-80) as 
to thirty-one chapters, and puts the remainder but little later. In the matter 
of authorship he concludes that one must grant at least a probability that it 
was composed by Anastasius Sinaiticus. It will be a matter of unqualified 
regret to many that the editor of this first "complete" edition of the Doc- 
trina has, to save space, thought it best in the case of many of the longer 
quotations to print only a few guiding phrases, referring to the Migne 
edition for the remainder and giving in the apparatus the chief variations 
from the Migne. If one may roughly judge from the manuscript length 
of the work it could not have taken more than two or three hundred more 
pages of print, easily managed in the same volume, and the omission re- 
duces by 50 per cent, the satisfactory and convenient use of the work. 
Printed in full it would have been a model handbook and, as it is, with its 
excellent apparatus and identifications of quotations it is likely to be one 
of the real working-books of the patristic student. The general index and 
indexes to quotations and parallel passages are useful. An additional table 
of chapter headings corresponding with the German headlines would have 
been a real convenience, by no means duplicating the Greek manuscript 
index. There are two excellent specimen facsimiles. 

E. C. Richardson 
Princeton, N. J. 

Five years after Axon published his article on "The Mohammedan 
Gospel of Barnabas" in the Journal of Theological Studies (April, 1902) 
Dr. Lonsdale Ragg and Miss Ragg have completed the immense labor of 
editing, with critical apparatus, and translating the Italian Manuscript 
(Cod. 2662 Eng.) of the Gospel of Barnabas, which was a part of Prince 
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Eugene's library, given in 1738 to the Imperial Library of Vienna.' The 
manuscript, a thick quarto of 255 leaves, 6JX4§ inches, with rich oriental 
binding, belongs to the second half of the sixteenth century. It is copiously 
provided with Arabic glosses (translated for the present work by Professor 
Margoliouth), and even the word Dio is erased the first three times it occurs, 
and Allah written over it in red. The work is probably that of an Italian of 
the Renaissance period, recently converted to Islam. There is no trace of 
the Gospel before the year 1709, and no proof whatever of an Arabic original, 
assumed by George Sale in his Preliminary Discourse. 

The Gospel of Barnabas is longer than our four canonical gospels put 
together. Its 222 chapters include the whole narrative of our evangelists, 
besides a great deal of rabbinical and talmudic teaching, distinct Moham- 
medan traits, and many mediaeval allusions. The author appears to know 
nothing about Palestine, and while pretending to be the Barnabas who 
accompanied Jesus in his wandering ministry, he speaks of going from 
Nazareth to Jerusalem by boat.. He has all the mediaeval respect for po- 
tentates, dwelling much on King Herod, and always spelling the word Re 
with a capital, while dio has to get on with a small letter. Mary, Martha, 
and Lazarus are owners of feudal manors. The miracles, too, at times, take 
the form of Voragine's stories in the Aurea Legenda. For example, some 
Roman soldiers in the Temple, doubting the power of God's name, are 
rolled out of the Temple, when Jesus cries Adonai Sabaoth, "as one rolleth 
casks of wood when they are washed, to refill them with wine; insomuch 
that now their head and now their feet struck the ground, and that without 
anyone touching them" (168a). If the writer was not acquainted with 
Dante, his description of the punishments of sinners in hell, where the 
principle of per quae peccat quis per haec et torquetur is developed in all the 
grim strength of the Inferno, is a wonderful coincidence. And even his 
aphorisms sometimes suggest Dante, as when he says: "the Wherefore 
is the gate of hell" (State contenti, umana gente, al "quia," Purg. Hi, 37). 

The theological doctrine of the Gospel is a hodge-podge of rabbinical 
disquisitions filled with mathematical typology, of Augustinian champion- 
ism of human dignity without prejudice to divine predestination, of com- 
munism among the saints and curses on the enjoyment of unearned wealth, 
of an asceticism rivaling in language even the dithyrambic self-deprecia- 
tion of a Jacopono da Todi ; of reiterated subordination of Jesus to the true 
and final messenger of God, Mohammed, and of bitter polemic against the 

9 The Gospel of Barnabas. Edited and translated by Dr. Lonsdale Ragg and Miss 
Laura Ragg, from the Italian manuscript in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. lxxvi+489 pages. 16s. 
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Pauline tenets of Christ's divinity, and the supersession of the Mosaic 
law. 

The writer of the Gospel of Barnabas has used our canonical gospels 
freely, and is singularly free from the silly extra-canonical miracles connected 
with the birth and babyhood of Jesus. The main thesis of the long docu- 
ment seems to be the subordination of Jesus. Again and again, in the most 
solemn moments of his ministry (as at the raising of Lazarus) Jesus ex- 
claims, "I am a man like yourselves," "I shall die like yourselves," or even 
pronounces a solemn curse on any who should call him Son of God. The 
Roman Senate even enacts a decree that Jesus shall not be called Son of God, 
on pain of death, and has the decree engraved in copper and posted in the 
Temple. Yet the author of the Gospel lets the name Christ stand for 
Jesus, while violently denying that he is the Messiah (who is Mohammed): 
a queer bit of philological ignorance for a man who knows enough to turn 
vapaxXtfTOi into irepixXuTos, the latter word corresponding to Allah, "the 
Renowned." How unskilfully the author has combined his discordant 
material is shown by the fact that one of the most marvelous of Jesus' 
miracles (the feeding of the Five Thousand) follows the very chapter in 
which the Roman Senate posts the copper engraved decree in the Temple. 

Whether or not the Gospel is based on the gnostic apocryphal Evan- 
gdium Barnabae, mentioned in the Gelasian Decree (vi, 10), must remain 
undetermined for want of sufficient data. However, one strikingly gnostic 
trait in the Gospel is the docetic account of the crucifixion, according to 
which Judas himself was miraculously transformed into the likeness of 
Jesus (even to the deception of the disciples themselves), and crucified in his 
stead, Jesus being caught up by God into heaven. 

David S. Muzzey 

New York 



THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 

The author of The Christian Religion: Its Meaning and Proof 1 states 
in the preface the purpose of his work. It is "an attempt to explain and 
verify the Christian religion by means of the fatherly-filial relationship." 
It is not intended, therefore, to be a compendium of Christian Evidences, 
but rather to set forth a point of view. The writer asserts that there is a 
widespread dissatisfaction with the ordinary systems of Christian Evidence. 
They are not in accordance with the demands of modern thought, especially 
in its emphasis upon the principle of continuity throughout the whole range 

1 The Christian Religion: Its Meaning and Proof. By J. Scott Lidgett, M.A. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. 516 pages. $2.50. 



